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in some sense, only a knowledge of probabilities, yet,
from its effect upon conduct, it may be exactly the
same as a knowledge of certainties. There may be
an indefinite distance between the " necessary truth "
that two and two make four and the empirical truth
that a stone will fall; but if all the evidence attain-
able goes to prove that the stone will fall, I should
be as foolish not to act upon that hypothesis as not to
assume the truth of the arithmetical formula. Now,
it is, of course, the growth within recent generations
of vast systems of such truths which has alarmed
the philosopher. He contrasts his own fluctuating
and conflicting dogmas with the steady growth and
assured results and mutual confirmation of the
established physical sciences. He fears that they
will obtain a prestige which will enable them to
crush him and sweep his pretended knowledge into
the limbo of alchemy and astrology and scholastic
logomachy. Here comes in the argument which is
really the keystone of Mr. Balfour's whole theory;
and, as I cannot accept it, I must dwell upon its true
nature. It looks, at first sight, like a retort upon the
men of science. Your knowledge, he seems to say,
is as vain as your antagonist's. Your physics, and
astronomy, and chemistry, and physiology are mere
empty shows, like the metaphysical theories that
have gone to their long home in histories of philo-